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Address M. B. BATEHAM, Columbas, 0. 


Hints to our Correspondents. a 


Those who write communications for our paper, 
save us a deal of labor, and frequently save their 
from rejection or delay by observing two or three 
rules when wri‘ing. 

Ist. Do not mix up a variety of subjects net i 
related to each other, in the same letter—unless om @ 














a 
arate page, or at least a separate paragraph, so that a @js-| 
(Our friend Giu- |” 


tinct head can be given to each topic. 
LET, and several others will please remember this.) _ 

2d. Whenever several distinct facts, experiments, or 
arguments, &c., are stated, make each one a sépajate 
paragraph; and generally, if the subject will admit @fa 
break, let your paragraphs never exceed ten or tw 
lines in length. (To commence a néw paragraph, begin 
the first line two or three inces from the left hand edge 
of the paper.) 

3d. When adetter relates partly to the business of the 


office, as ordering ffapers, &c., and partly for publi¢ation, | * 
or for editorial comment; always write the busi 


tion one page by-itself, or where if can be 
without injuring either portion. 

4th. [LF Write as plainly as possible, especially names 
of persons and places, and uncommon words. Use black 
ink, and don’t be too saving of paper—nor yet go to the 
other extreme and use paper so large and thick as to 
make double postage without occasion. 


Peaches and Railroads. 

The peach crop this year being a failure in the region 
of Cincinnati and throughout the river country, while it 
is very abundant in the central part of the State, quite am 
active trade has been carried on for some weeks past, in 
the transportation of peaches by the railroad from Spring- 
field to Cincinnati. The quality of the fruit, owing to 
the cool weather, is not of the best, still we learn that 
from $1 to $1,50 per bushel has been readily obtained 
for peaches that in this region would not bring over 25 to 
50 cents. When the railroad is completed to this place, 
as it will be before another season, our fruit grgwers may 
be able to have a hand in this business. We again say 
that Columbus can produce a little bigger and finer 
peaches than any other place that we have seen or heard 
of. 

Tue Porator Ror does not appear to have caused as 
much damage to the crop in this region as was anticipated. 
In fields that were planted late, the blight killed the tops, 
and thereby prevented the formation of tubers, or caused 
them to remain only half grown, (as is the case with our 
crop;) but among tubers that had nearly or quite obtain- 
ed their growth before the tops were destroyed, the rot 
has as yet made but little progress. 

Mustarp. Seev.—Mr. Robert Saville, Mustard manu- 
facturer, of Cinemnati, is prepared to pay a fair price for 
all the mustard seél of good quulity that may be offered 
to him. Wé have not learned how this crop has succeed- 
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Terms denoting the external parts of the Horse. 
1. Muzzle. 15. Point of the Hock. 28. Heel 
2. Race. 16. Commom. 29. Hoof. 
3. Forehead. 17. Fetlock. 30. Small Pastern. 
4. Poll. 18. Lene Pastern. 31. Large Pastern 
5. Crest. 19. Small Pastern. 32. Fetlock. 
6. Withers. 20. Hoof. 33. Common. 
a 21. Coronet. e 4 34. Knee. 
8. Loins. 92.' Ham or Hoek.» - . 35. Arm. 
9. Hip. 23. Stifles. 36. Breast or Bosom. 
10. Croup. 24. Sheath. © 37. Point of the Shoulder. 
1l. Dock. 25. Flank. 38. Windpipe. 
12. Quarter. 26. Girth. 39. Gullet. 
13. Thigh or Gaskin. 27. Elbow. 49. Jowl. 








Remarks on Horses. 


We have been requested to devote a few columns to 
the subject of Horses, with a view to imparting some in- 
formation that may induce the farmers of Ohio to give 
more general attention to the improvement of this im- 
portant class of farm stock. That there is much n 
of improvement in this department of our agriculture 
we are certain no one will deny; and of the pecuni 
importance of such improvement, we need only adve 
to the thousands of horses, scarcely averaging third an 
in quality, that are every year driven from Ohio to a 
Eastern States for sale, where they are disposed of for 
only about one half the sum that good horses would 
bring; while the cost of raising them is as great as would 
be that of first rate ones. 
There are some good horses in Ohio, However, and we 
believe the number of such is increasing. We do no 
feel qualified from our own knowledge to speak of 
comparative merits of the different breeds or varieties, 
nor of the best means of improving the stock of horses 
in Ohio. If any of our correspondents feel qualified to 
instruct on the subject we should like to hear from them. 
In the mean time, we will give one or two brief essays 
from late numbers of the Albany Cultivator. 


Breeding Horses=-No. 1. 

Messas. Evrrors—In the January number of the Cul- 
tivator, you made some remarks ou breeding horses. | 
fally agree with you in regard to the advantages that 
would accrue from rearing good stock of this discription; 















ed in this State this year. 


you attribute the excellence of some of our best roadsters 
to an admixture of the blood of the English race horse 
with our “country” mares. I shall not at present dis- 
pute the correctness of this conclusion; but as some may 
draw the inference that a resort to that blood would now 
ibe productive of equal advantages, I wish to offer a few 
remarks; and after having duly considered this point, 
I propose, with your leave, to make some observa- 
tions on the best mode of improving our horses for the 
carriage and road. 


First, then, I would observe that the horses spoken of 
by you as having produced so great an improvement in 
the stock of the country, were “‘blood horses of the olden 
time.” This is a distinction which I consider it impor- 
tant to bearin mind, as, in my opinion, a great change 
has taken place in the character of blood horses within 
the last seventy oreighty years. The fashion of the turf 
has changed; formerly, long races with heavy weights, 
were the test of superiority; now it is short races with 
light weights. With this change there has been a corres- 
pendiag variation in the character of race horses. In- 
stead of a strong, close-knit, substantial animal, able to 
carry weight and sustain himself under long-continued 
ction, the object now is to obtain one whose conforma- 
| ition will admit of his making the longest and most om 

ge 





trides for ashort time. All who have any knowl 
f animal locomotion, know that quite a different form 
d proportions are necessary for the different purposes 
entioned—they know, practically, that though od legs 
y give speed, short ones are required for endurance. 
But in relation to the difference between the bleod 
horses of the “olden time,” and those of the present day, 
I do not wish you to rely solely on my own statements, 
and I will therefore offer authority which [ think will 
not be questioned. I will first submit the testimony of 
English writers,and afterwards that of competent indi- 





and I admit, also, the importance of knowing the history 
or origin of our best horses. On this point, T notice that 





many witnesses,” establish the point. 





viduals of our own country, and thus, “by the mouths of 
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The writer of an essay *On ‘the Improvemefft of the 
Breed of Horses,” published in the (London) Farmers’ 
Mag. for 1845, states that the number of inferior horses 
in England has very much increased within a few 
years, and he proceeds to inquire into the cause of this 
result: 

“The description of horses to which our inquiry ex- 
tends, are of that class constituting hunters and roadsters, 
both in saddle aud harness, coachers and chargers, or 
what is called ‘ half stock.’ ’? The qualities which are re- 
quired in this description of stock, he observes—“‘are speed 
and endurance, with the capability of carrying heavy 
weights, with varied pace, through deep ground across a 
broken country; and in order that they should possess 
these capabilities, they should have what are commonly 
termed, in hunters’ phraseology, ‘bone, muscle and com- 
pactness,’ by which is understood compactness of form, 
«and the bone and muscle in their proper * ¢ @ 
It would appear that our blood stock formerly possessed 
these c rs in an eminent degree, and by reference 
to former Sporting publications, it will be seen that they 
e shorter in the leg, and capable of carrying heavy 
ightsend running long distances; now they run with 
light Weights and short distances, where bottom is not so 
necessary. ‘Our fleetest racers were then what are now 
called small. horses, which — that eo ~ not the 

1, lengthy, le racers of the present day, but com- 

Se fe ot remarkable for their capabilities of 
cartying heavy weights, and power ofendurance: * * 
This change in our blood stock has originated in conse- 
quence of alterations which have taken place on the turf. 
If the great stakes at present were two or and miles, 
instead of half or one mile differences, they would cer- 
tainly be won by the ‘stoutest blood,’ though not per- 
haps, the fastest horse. * * * A milé is not 
sufficient to try the strength and endurance of any 
horse, although it may do to test its speed for the pur- 
poses for which he is now chiefly required, viz., to win a 
heavy stake.”’ 

An impression prevails in this country, that blood 
horses, with long pedigrees, must of course be valuable, 
and calculated to improve ourcommon stock. Hence it 
is that large patronage is frequently bestowed on stallions, 
which, excepting in length of pedigree, are decidedly in- 
ferior. This tends greatly to increase the number of 
poor horses. The same error in breeding prevails in Eng- 
land, and produces the same ill consequences. This is 
shown by Mr. Jonn Burke, Jun., in an essay on the 
“Breeding and management of Horses on a Farm,’’ pub- 
lished in the fifth volume of the Journal of the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society, 1845. Speaking of the numbers of 
inferior horses, with thorough-bred pedigrees, which are 
kept as stallions, Mr. BurkEsays: ‘This system is tan- 
tamount to the supposition that a horse of full blood, 
must ipso facto, be an animal likely to beget stock of a 
superior description; whereas, those who have paid only 
a moderate share of attention to the subject of breeding, 
must be aware that there is perhaps’ mp distinet species 
[breed?] of horses among which are to be found'so many ab- 
solutely worthless animals, as among thosethat are thorough 





‘which is what causes ‘the distress, and’this if fact is the 
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course, you do away with the keenness of the contest» 


very reason why the B. C. [Beacon course, which is 4 
miles, 1 furlong, and 138 yards round,] is unpopular.— 
A leggy animal, with a long stride is worth more now 
than he was in the days of our fathers; this I say is en- 
tirely wrong and mischievous. Then, as to another point 
—no regard is paid to sound and lasting legs and feet for 
mares or stallions; these points would be carefully look- 
ed to for a riding horse, but when it comes to breeding 
a more valuable animal, the breeder says, ‘‘Oh, the colt 
will come cut well at two years old, and win me a few 
good stakes, and that will do, never mind his legs.’— 
Then again, what carelessness there is as to size and 
power, especially as to thedam; on these points, stout- 
ness, soundness, and power, I say, most wonderful in- 
difference is daily shown, as any man will see who looks 
through thorough bred studs, in nine cases out of ten.— 
Let him go to Tattersall’s and almost all the thorough 
breeds he sees sold will be thin long-l colts, (most 
of them chestnuts,) with slight and upright pasterns, and 
small round fetlocks. What on earth are they good for? 
A Welsh pony would kill three or four of them in acos- 
termonger,s cart. Then we expect to sell our thorough- 
breds to foreigners, but they will not buy small lame 
cats; they buy nothing but the very best sort we have. 
In short, whether for use athome, or as merchandise to 

abroad, we ought to be more particular in the shape, 
size and soundness of sires and dams of horses, than the 
Short-Horn breeders are as to their cattle; and whereas, 
most of us, on the contrary, trust to blood, and think of 
little else. I have addressed you long ago on this subject, 
but I do so again ‘because I think it one of great and na-" 
tional importance, and because I see the evil growing 
daily. ‘There would be much less expense, and much 
less disappointment, if.one colt was bred from a sire and 
dam of true form and soundness, than if six were bred at 
random, with the hope of one turning up a trump.) 
Again, it is not near so easy now as it.used to beni Bay 
a good, strong, young hunter. And steam igein g9me 
measure the cause of this, for an old fshionedygtm acty 
active, coaching mare, when her work was » bred a 
good hunter by a lengthy thorough-bred horse; now, pe 
demand for the machiner is nearly gone, and the anima? is 
very scarce. In the want, then, of this middle class, 
from which to recruit the patrician blood of our Sultans, 
&c., we haye an additional motive to be. careful about 
strength and size in the latter. I have been bitten by 
thorough-breds when younger, but I think of them now, 
and though a large and powerful thorough-bred is the 












of chess have co pain of no of our grounds 
there waiting a sulable opportinity to vegetate. 


t which came under my observation has been the 
main.cause of this change in my belief. A neighbor of 
mine, in sowing a field of wheat, accidentally omitted 
sowing half a land, and did not discover the omission till 
sometime after, aud finally did not sow that half land at 
all. But the following summer the missed half land pro- 


duced @ fine crop of chess! While the other parts of the 
field were as free from chess ascommon. Now, how did 
the chess come there? ‘Respectfally, &c., 


Joun Barrin. 
Sandy Spring; Columbiana Co., O., 8th mo. 8th, 1847. 


Pasturing Wheat—The Fly. 
r wheat crop the past season was a good deal in- 
jured by the fly, as well as by the winter; and the inquiry 
arises, whether pasturing with sheep when the fly is at 
work in the spring is not a partial protection against the 
fly. I had two fields that looked equally well in the sec- 
ond month and part of the third. In one of these I turned 
my sheep, and that field produced a fair crop, while the 
other was so much injured that it did not produce a fourth 
of a crop. Joun Bartin. 

mbiana Co., O. 

Remarks.—Pasturing wheat fields in the spring, has 

often been recommended, and successfully practiced 
as a protection against the fly —Eb. 








Preserving Winter Apples. 
.” Mr. Bareuam: As the time for gathering winter apples 
istat hand, I will give you my method of saving this fruit, 
‘being the result of much successful experiénce. 
I gather the apples carefully by hand, and put them in 
rn on some chaff or straw, taking care to avoid 
bruising them, and let them remain till in danger of freez- 
ing, then put them in barrels or boxes in the cellar, care- 
ully taking out all bruised or defective ones. If I want 
some to keep along time, I pack them in dry sand, or saw 
dust that has been kiln dried. Fine shavings, well dried, 
answer a good purpose. The fruit cellar should be as 
dry and as cool as possible without freezing. Some kinds 
of apples require to be handled with extreme care to 


avoid bruising—such as the belle flower and rambo. 
Yours, J. T. Hirst. 
ushing, O., Sept., 1846. 





Cost of Coon’s Portable Fence--Mowing Ma- 





finest form of a horse. bring me them at random, and I 
will engage three out of four will be irredeemable rips.” 


In my next I shall adduce the testimony of our own 
countrymen, in relation to this subject. S 
Equos. 


Experiments in Wheat Culture. 
Time or Sow1ne, quantity oF SEEp, Fry, &c. 
Mr. Batenam:—Among the numerous conttibutors 








bred.’ This fact he adds, is fully borne out by the great 
numbers of “weedy thoough rough-bred hacks’’which are 
shown about the country, and which, though they have, 
he admits, “some degree of showiness,”’ are nevertheless 
quite unfit to go through with only a very moderate share 
of fatigue, with a weight of twelve stone, [168 }bs.] on 
their backs;”’ and he adds that.in all probability, many of 
them might be purchased at the close of the season, ‘‘for 
a less sum than the first cost of begetting them.” 

Prof. Low, in his “TI]lustrations,’’ speaks directly to 
this point. Hesays: “It is difficult to institute a precise 
comparison between the horses of a former age and those 
of the present day; but it is,the opinion of the most care- 
ful observers, that the present breed of race horses has, 
for a period past, been tending to become small, long- 
limbed, delicate in constitution, and accordingly inferior 
to the elder horses of the turf.” 


Of a similar character is the iestimony of acorrespon- 
dent of ‘‘Bell’s lifein Londonj’ 1845: 


“The English race horse is an animal of which all 
classes of our countrymen are justly proud; bat at the 
same time it may be doubted whether the great and nu- 
merous prizes now offered to speed, without much regard 
to stoutness do not produce results injurious to the coun- 
try; and I wish to call the attention of your readers, who 
comprise most of the sporting public, to the present state 
of our horses. The Arabian blood, by its mixture with 
ours, has long since obtained to a wonderful degree of 
perfection; and racing having been at an early period en- 
rolled among our national amusements, the attention of 
the most wealthy among us has been directed to race 
horses, and to the breeding of them with the utmost pos- 
sible speed. Formerly horses had to run four miles at 
high weights; now it is a course of a mile and a half, 
with light weights, to try to approximate to the speed of 
steam. Que attempt has been made to stem the torrent, 
by the race instituted some years ago by the Duke of 
Portland, but it was against the fashion, and it was given 
up; and if any one objects that such a race is more cruel 
and more distressing to horsésithan a short one, I say he 
can know but little of racing, for horses differ much more 
in stoutness than in speed; and as you lengthen the 


for your columns, I do not see the name of one from 
“little Holmes” county, and I can stand it no longer. If 
I can send you nothing that is worth printing for the ben- 
efit of others, I will at least inform you that you have 
one friend in this region, if not more. 

You ask for facts, and results of experiments in wheat 
culture; and I will endeavor to contribute a mite to the 
general stock of hte on this important subject. I 
sowed last year two small fields of wheat; one of eleven 
acres on which I cut downa heavy lot of dead timber, 
and burnt it on the ground. I broke it up after harvest, 
stirred it again and sowed it in four portions at four dif- 
ferent times—viz: the 23d, 28th and 30th of September, 
and the 2d of October—at the rate of 14 bushels of seed 
per acre, except one aére, on which I sowed 2 bu. This 
one acre was much the Best; the other portions were 
about alike in quality, éxcept some of the last that was 
plowed where the sod was not rotted, and the’ grass in- 
jured the wheat. The variety is called Garden wheat; I 
have not yet thrashed and cannot say what the yield will 
be; but I think the acre on which 2 bu, was sown, yield- 
ed 25 bushels. This field was uot injured by the fly, and 
my opinion is that the ashes prevented the ravages of the 
fly; what do you or others think? . 

The other field was five acres on oat stubble, adjoining 
the preceding, and the ground equally as good; sowed the 
16th Sept.; same kind of seed; and the fly took it so bad- 
ly that I did not harvest more than 25 or 30 bushels from 
the whole piece. Now why did the fly attack this, and 
not the adjoining field? * * * 

Yours, &c,. 


A. McCiexuanp. 
Holmes county, O., Aug. 1847. 





A Valuable Experiment. 


For THE BELIEVERS IN TRANSMUTATION. 


Frrenp Barrnam:—I had a plentiful crop of chess, where 
my wheat failed this season, and cockle was not scarce. 
I have been taught to believe that wheat will turn to 
chess, but I cannot advance any conclusive reason for 
that belief, and on the contrary I am now inclined to the 
opposite opinion, and believe that by some means the 














chine—Inquiry abeut Sheep. 
M. B. Batenam, Esq.—In the Cultivator of 





September 


ly ou make the Secretary of the “ York Agricul- 
tiffal Society”’ say, in caagittng of tig Coos port- 
able fence, that it can be made fo hundred dollars 






rod, with cast iron posts and wooden paling. 
a typographieal error?. Shsuld it not be one 
lar per rod? [Yes.—Ep.] ; 
E. Nichols thinks a mowing machine a great desidera- 
tum. Obed Hussey, I am informed, constructs a machine 
that mows as well as reaps; but whether his machine 
does either well, I know not. Cannot Mr. Hussey speak 
out for himself through his nearest agricultural paper? 

I wish to know, through some of your wool growers, 
what number of middle woolled sheep four hundred acres 
of grass land of ew quality, will sustain, and how it 
should be divided between hay and grazing land. 

Mason Co., Ky., Sept. En 

Remarxs.—The error in stating the cost of Coon’s 
fence, consists in omitting a comma afterthe figure 1 in 
$1,0.. 

We think our friends is mistaken in his supposition that 
Hussey’s Machine will both reap grain and mow grass. 
Will Mr.-H. inform us—Ep. 


eA 


} 





Tue Buicut 1n Fruit Trees we observe is unusually 
prevalent this season in many parts of this State; and by 
the last number of the Genesee Farmer, we learn that 
the same is true of Western New York. Friend Barry 
thinks that it is the work of an insect. We have doubts 
on that point. 





McCoprmick’s Virginia Reaper. 
The editor of ‘the Chicago Democrat, speaking of the 
wheat harvest in Illinois, says: 


The difficulty in harvesting the present crop has been 
great on account of the inadequate number of Machines 
to behad for Réaping. About 200 of McCormick’s Rea- 
per have been disposed of here the present season, and 

et the demand for them has much excevded the supply. 
hey are furnished at a cost of $120, and will cut from 
12 to 20-acres of grain per day. ; 

Welearn Mr. McCormick has associated with him Mr. 
Gray, of this city, in their manufacture, and that they 
have made arrangements to put up au establishment near 
the Lake House, when they will be enabled to fill all orders 
‘for them hereafter. These reapers are a great improve- 
ment upon the old eradle system, and no farmer should be 
_without one. 

















1847. 
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No Dog Tax---No Sheep Tax. 


Frienp Barenam:—As the time for the ing of | thicker the walls are 
the Ohio legislature draws near, the question naturally ' ‘ 
arises among farmers—will sheep be afforded any protec- the side of a steep hi 


tion from dogs by legislative interference? It is every- | @fforded. The wall 
where admitted that a good dog is a valuable acquisition 
toafarm. Such a dog is also frequently useful to per- 
sons of aie a. It is likewise admitted that 
sheep are igher value than even good dogs. 

But there is a as n—probably a far ou 
of the dogs of the country, that are useless, and worse 
than useless—being not merely a nuisance to their own- 
ers, but a pest to their neighborhood. 

Tf dogs are as indispensably necessary as some believe 
them to be—rendering so important services—why not 
tax them on the same principle as other necessary or use- 
ful stock? 

Among the many who are in favor of some legislative 
enactments in regard to this important matter, there seems 
to be a diversity of opinion. But let us have some law 
upon the oulgens For we insist that if dogs ure to con- 
tinue to run lawless, other descriptions of stock must be 

rmitted the same privilege. Let no special privileges 

conferred. It is unequal, unnecessary, and unjust. 


Sandushy Co., O., 


rtion 
lowing remarks on 


ity. Itis ten feet h 


during its calcinatio 
a half or five feet hi 


is burned. The kil 


where surrounded with earth 


Lime kilns are wy apt to barst in cooling, and the 
e 


better. For the same reason, as 


well as for greater ease in filling, it is better to build in 


ll or bank, where such a situation is 
s, of course, need not be as strong 
Yours, &c., J. Hanno. 


1847. 


Avpitionan Directions, sy Pror. Jacxson.—The fol- 


constructing a lime kiln, and burn- 


ing lime, are taken from Prof. Jackson’s report on the 
Geology of the State of Maine: 


“The kiln is ofa cylindrical form, rather wider outside 
at the bottom than at the top, so as to give it more solid- 


igh, and five feet in diameter at the 


top, while the bottom internally contracts a little, so as 
to support the charge.—This contraction is unnecessary, 
excepting where the lime stone crumbles or “fine burns,” 


n. Thearch may be made four and 
gh, and two and a half or three feet 


wide so as to allow room for discharging the lime, after it 


n may be made of any rock, capable 


By Mr. F. Strewart.—Apples: Rambo, Yellow Bell- 
flower, Red do, White Vandevere, Red do, Waas, Rattle- 
seed, Néver Fail, Jennington, Winter Greening, Phenix, 
Crouse’s Romanite, Quaker Apple, Wine, Summer 
Queen, Rhodé Island Red Streak. Golden Pippin, Gloria 
Mundi, and four kinds unknown. 

Peaches—Lemon Cling, Royal George, and Blood. 

By Beta LatHam.—Apples—Y ellow Bellflower, White 
do., Brabant do., Borsdoff, Red Winter Calville, Milan, 
Talpa Hocking, Fallwater, Canfield, Pumpkin Sweeting, 
Orange do., Drap d’or, Dutch Mignone, Gravenstein, R. 
I. Greening, Gloria Mundi, Hawthornden, Maiden’s 
Blush, Jonathan, Lady-apple, Lady-finger, Hubardston 
Nonsuch, Blue Pearmain, Russet do., Royal do., Porter, 
Peck’s Pleasant, Holland Pippin, Fall Pippin, Green New- 
town do., Yellow Newton do., Red Streak, Swaar, Rox- 
bury Russet, Putnam do., Golden do., Red Seek-no-fur- 
ther, Green do., Esopus Spitzenberg, Flushing do., Wine, 
Danvers Winter Sweet, Tarte Bough Carthouse, Chan- 
dler, Court Penda, Red Siberian Crab, Yellow do., Black 
Gilliflower, Pennock’s Red Winter, Sheepnose, Rambo, 
Romanite, Rockrimmon Vandevere, Newtown Spitzen- 
berg, Large Red Winter, Summer Golden Pippin, Jersey 
Red Streak, English Russet, Maryland Pippin, and 





. Suppose a law to be enacted taxing every dog twenty- 
five cents, and fifty cents for every additional dog, when 
more than one is owned by the same person. 

Any person owning a good dog ought not to grudge so 
small a sum—and if the dog is not worth the payment of 
so light a tax, certainly he is not worth keeping, and 
ought to be eoeeeed at once. 

t the monies thus collected be appropriated in remu- 
nerating (i at least,) those persons who may have 
the misfortune to lose sheep by dogs, and who are unable 
to obtain compensation from the owners thereof. 

Te are some men, (perhaps I may say many,) who 
cannot afford to keep a cow to furnish milk for their chil- 
dren—nor even a pig to supply their table with meat, 
who can always manage to keep two or three dogs. To 
such persons a law taxing dogs would doubtless seem op- 
pressive. 

But let such a law be passed, if only for'a limited time, 
(say 3 years)—and not to take effect until three months 
after its passage—thus giving ample time to kill off worth- 
less dogs in the first place, and, in the second, to institute 
a comparison between thelosses of sheep killed by dogs, 
previously to the existencé of such a law, and afterwards. 

By the enactment of such a law, we could arrive at 
another fact; an important one too, that is, the whole 
number of dogs kept or owned in the State of Ohio. 

But, Mr. Editor, permit me to suggest, that if such a 
. law cannot be d, dogs, like sheep, should be taxed in 
proportion to ue. And an rson killi d 

that he deems 6fsuspicious Gidig@ld, shoatt ni ie 
pelled to pay a greater sum thérefor than the ‘wet 
upon him at the call of the Assessor. And let no person 
be compelled to pay damage for killing a dog that has not 
been listed for taxation. 

-, And, lastly, Mr. Editor, if it should be found imprac- 
ticable to tax dogsin any shape or form, sheep, most cer- 
tainly, under such circumstances, ought to be 

so long as dogs are allowed to worry and destroy farmers’ 
flocks with impunity. 

Farmers! you are about to choose your law-makers for 
another year;—will you not act efficiently for your own 
welfare, and the interest, and the honor of your State? 


_ Eastport, Tuscarawas Co., Sept. 8, 1847. 
ast Construction of Lime Kilns. 


Mr. Barenam: In your r of July 15th, you re- 


oat some one to give a description of the form of a 
ime kiln, and the materials for constructing one. | 
have a kiln on my farm, in Wyandotte county, after 
this form: it stands on a level surface, (though a side 
hill is better,) it is 74 feet wide in diameter, (inside,) 
of Fy? 


. 


‘bottom, ‘increasing in size to the height of 6 feet, 
where it is 12 feet in diameter, then diminishing in 
the same proportion for 4 feet more in height, mak- 
ing in all, 10 feet in height, and the inside form nearly 
like the of an egg, with the smallest end down- 
wards. This kiln will hold from 60) to 80) bushels 
of lime. te 


Now for the outside form: lay off the foundation 16 or 


17 feet.across, (outside,) dig a place for the wall about 1. 


foot in depth and 3 feet in width. Any kind of stones 
will answer, but such as will bear a red heat are to be 
preferred. \ Limestone will do, only a portion of the in- 
side will burn off, so that the wall will need to be rebuilt 
after a few times using. Lay wall with sand and 
lime mortar, and make,two mouths, or openings for put- 
ting the wood in, [on opposite side we suppose—. 7 
Make the openings 24 feet in width, to the height of 2 
feet, then narrowing to a point at 44 feet in height. 

In putting in the lime stone, build an arch in the form 
of the openings, taking the largest sized stones for the 
arching. When filled, round it at top with small sized 
stones, and plaster it over with a thick coating of clay 
mortar, lea’ a t place, say 34 or 4 feet indiam- 
eter in the centre, on the top. In filling, put four or 
more bars of cast iron across the arch, near the bottom, 
to keep the wood from the ground, so that the ashes can 


of withstanding a dull red heat. Talcose slate, mica 
slate, oreven common clay slate, will answer. It must 
be pointed with clay inside, and with mortar on the out- 
side. Incharging this kiln, the stone is broken into suit- 
able sized pieces, and an arch is built up, corresponding 
with the arched opening and extending quite across the 
diameter of the kiln. Having laid up this arch loosely, 
pack the kiln in a careful manner, until it is half full of 
the broken lime stone; then you may throw in the 
smaller pieces on the top, and fill the kiln entirely. It 
is now set for burning, and you have only to place the 
wood and kindle a fire in the arch, keeping the heat 
gradually increasing, until the lime stone is sufficiently 
burned. This may be known either by the time re- 
quired, or by the appearance of the pieces at the top of 
thecharge. It will generally be noticed, that when the 
fire has done its office, that the smoke ceases to appear at 
the top of the kiln, and a flame rises through the inter- 
stices at the top. The charge begins also to settle a little. 
The time required for the burning of lime, varies with 
the different kinds of lime rock, and hence it is alone to 
be learned by experience in a particular case, and with 
the kind of kiln with which the lime burner is acquaint- 
ed. One or two fair trials, will teach any intelligent 
man how to do the work in a proper manner. The cost 
of the lime prepared in a small kiln, is always a little 
more than when it is made in a large way; hence where 
an extensive demand exists, the three hundred cask kiln 
would prove the most profitable to the manufacturer.— 
Most of the lime stones here described, may be burned at 
the cost of twenty-five cents per cask, in bulk—or for 
fifty cents, packed in casks. here it is to be used on 
the spot, in agricultural improvements, it may be thrown 
out of the kiln, and allowed to sluke itself, and then it is 
ready for immediate use. Its weight is increased from 
thirty to fifty per cent. by slaking, and its bulk is tripled 
or quadrupled; hence, where it is to be transported to a 
distance, it is better to take it in its caustic state, either 
in bulk or in casks. 

A shed ought to be built near the kiln, so as to keep 
he lime under cover, to prevent its being wet by rain. 

Rock, fresh from the quarry, burns more easily than 
after it has become dry by laying exposed to the action 
of sun and air. 

Columbus Horticultura! Society. 

At the 3d annual exhibition of this Society, held in 
the State House, September 8th and 9th, the following 
varieties of fruits, flowers, &c., were exhibited. 

, Fruits. 

By Laraverre Lazeti.—Peaches: Yellow Seedling, 
Tippecanoe, Barrington, Old Mixon, and Red Cheek 
Melocoton. 

Quinces—Pine Apple, Orange, and Winter Pear 
Shaped. 

Pears—Summer Bonchretien, Beurre Capiaumont, 
Chas of Austria, Cumberland, Beurre de Aremburg, 
Bezi Vaet, Dutchess de Angouleme, Beurre Knox, Rous- 
sellet de Rheims, Fig, Fulton, White Doyenne, Early 
Bergamot, Bergamot de Soulers, Fondante des Bois, 
Spanish Bonchretiea, St. Germain, Dr. Hunt’s Connec- 
ticut, Wilkinson, Seckel, and two unknown varieties. 

Apples—Minchall crab, Domine, Yellow Bellflower, 
Yellow Newtown Pippin, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Ro- 
manite, English Rambo, Ortley, Golden Gage, Edging- 
ton, Triangle, Aunt’s Large Red, Russine, Maiden’s 
Blush, Engloine, American Wine, Menagere, Cooper, 
Columbian Russet, Jonathan, Drap d’or, Fameuse, he 

us Spitzenburg, Baltimore, Green Seek-no-further, 
Wine Sap, Baldwin, William’s Early Red, Golden Ball, 








Tewksbary Blush. 


Cling, Large White, Large Early York, 
Pine A 
Cheek, 
canoe, Vandemark, and Walter’s Early. 


apple, Gray French Reinette, Red do., 


Pru 
Purp 


ple 





Fallowater’s Early York, Roxbury Russet, King Philip, 
King of the Pippins, French Reinette, Early Nonpareil, | 
Ross do Old do, Smoke-house, Swaar, Vandevere, Orn- | 
dorff, Pound Sweeting, Rosenhigher, Crow’s Egg, 
Town’s Boxford, Lady Apple, Rinis Red, Federal Pear- | 
main, French Pippin, Black Gilliflower, Blanton, Honey 
Greening, Early Yellow, and two unknown varieties. 
Grapes—A fine bunch of Black Hamburg, and White 





be drawn out, and to secure a draught. 








Musk Chassellas. 


Grapes—Cigar Box, Lenoir, Chassellas, Missouri Clus- 


ter, Worthington, Norton’s Virginia Seedling, Matthew’s 
Seedling, White Catawba, Catawba, Isabella, Alexander, 
Lancister Sweet Scented, Miller’s Burgundy, and three 
unknown varieties. 


Peaches—Admirable, Columbia, Early Royal, Lemon 
orrissiana, 
pple Cling, Red Cheek Malacaton, Red Plum 

ed Rareripe, (two kinds) Snow, Unique, Tippe- 


ror’s 
> and 


By J. F. Yarcrr.—Apples—English Pippin, Em 
orsdo 
olden Reinette. 


Pears—Souler’s Bergamot, Capanmont, and Red Sum- 


merthorn. 


By Jno. Burr.—Peaches: Burr’s Pine Apple Cling, 


Burr’s Orange Cling, Late Rareripe, Melacoton, and Yel- 
low Admirable. 


Pears—Doyenne Gris, Doyenne Blanc, Belle Fon- 


dante, Beurre d’Amreberg, Beurre Diel, Buffum, Surpass 
Vi 


rgalieu, Napoleon, Bartlett, and one unknown variety. 
pce eg Hamburg, and Isabella. 
Melons—China Water Melon, Spanish do., L. Island 


do., Mountain Spout do., Golden Cantelope, Nutmeg, 
Pine Apple, Green Ribbed, and Landreth’s Nutmeg. 


By A Srres.—Peaches: Lemon Cling, white do., Jef- 


ferson, Sites’ “Rough and Ready,’ and four new and 
fine seedlings raised by himself, names not given as yet. 


Plume—Huling’s Superb, Magnum Bonum, Italian 
uf German Prune; Cooper’s Gage and Duane’s 


Grapes—Isabella and Miller’s Burgundy. 

By R. W. McCoy.—Plums: Huling’s Superb, Pur- 
avorite, and Princes’ Gage. 

Grapes—Catawba, Muscadine, White Sweet Water 


and Chasselas. 


Peaches—Lemon Cling. 

By Bensamin Biake.—Pears: Bartlett, and a variety 
unknown. 

Peaches—Boston Cling and Old Mixon. 

Plums—Magnum Bonum and Huling’s Superb. 

Grapes—Isabella. 

By S. McLettanp—Peaches: Boston Cling, Pine Ap- 
ple Cling, Vandemark, Snow Peach, and Melacoton. 

By Dr. I. G. Jonzs.— Peaches: Boston White, and two 
unknown varieties; Damson plums and Isabella grapes. 

By J. Funstun.— Magnum Bonum plums and Isabel- 
la grapes. 

By Witt1am N. Mavrer.—Two kinds of grapes. 

By J. W. Anprews and Dr. P. Sisson—Two fine 
plates of the Lemon Cling. 

By L. S. Marsuatu.—Apples: Rambo, E. Spitzen- 
berg, Bellflower, R. I. Greening and three varieties not 
named; a Seedling peach and the Clinton grape. 

By Jonn Minier.—Grapes: Isabellaand White Sweet 
Water. 

By A. Backxus.—Isabella grapes, one plate figs, one 
variety of the pear, name not known, and the twenty 
two ounce Pippin apple. 

By F. Bennincnus.—Fine specimens of the Goodale 

Tape. 
. By Gen. Srocxron.—lIsabella grapes, a fine peach, 
name unknown, and Irish Magnum Bonum plum (7?) 

By Mr. Bonsauu.—lIsabella grapes and the Boston 
Cling Peach, 

By D. U. Laruror.—Very fine specimens of the Isa- 
bella and Muscadine grayes. 

By Mrs. Cuamrton.—The President peach, and two 
Pears unknown. 

By J. Warrenitt —Isabella grapes, and two Pears un- 
known. 

By Demas Avams.—A fine plate of the Boston Cling 

each. 
¥ By Cou. Dauzett.—Peaches: Jefferson and President; 
two varieties of foreign grapes unknown. 


By E. Grorron.—Boston Cling peach. 
-By L. Curtis.—White Doyenne pears? 
By J. Burruzs.—lIsabella grapes. 





— 
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By Lewis Hevi.—lIsabella grapes, two varieties of 


peaches and one of pears. 
By G. Vanpemarx.—Vandemark and Eliza’s fine Seed- 
ling Cling peaches, by hinself. ‘ 
y Miss E. Batpwin.—One beautiful pyramid of fine 
peaches and grapes, with flowers. _ 
By Joun Brooxs.—Very fine specimens of the Isabella 


only Dr. Hocz.—Gloria Mundi apple. 

By L. Jenxins.—Imperial English gooseberry. 
Flowers. 

By A. B. Burries.—88 varieties of Roses, viz: 
eas: Aurora, Devoniensis, Hymenee, Compte de 
Paris, Bougere, Clara Sylvain, Boutrand, Parbot, Blush, 
Bon Silene, Dutchess of Mecklenberg, Caroline, Eliza 
Savage, Goubalt, Hardy, Lyonnais, Melville, Moire, Prin- 
cesse Marie, Odoratissima, Thebe, Strombio, Saffrano, 
Trio de Luxemburg, Flavescens, Victoria Modesta, Lilli- 
cina, White Tea, Ly Syiphide, Lamarque Tea, Bourbon 


ea. 

Bourbons: Souvenir de Malmaison, Hermosia Jack- 
sonia, Gueen, Bosanquet, Madame Aude, Glorie de Paris, 
Paul Joseph. Emily Coutier, Fedora, Glorie des Rosa- 
menes, Henri Plantier, Madame Desprez, Marshall Vil- 
lers, Trio de Versailles, Phenix, Virgile, Virginale, 
Monthly Cabbage. 

Remontanits: Comte de Paris, Edward Jesse, La Reine, 
Madam Laffay, Princess Helena, Rivers, and Prince Al- 
be 


rt. 

China Roses: Fabvier, Archduke Charles, Louis Phil- 
lipe, Agripinna, Purple Crown, Reine de Lombardy, 
Queen of Beauty, Hamilton, Animated, White Daily, 
Vinella, Sanguinea, Prince Eugene, Bison, Triumphant, 
Cels, Trio de Grande, Hortensia, Meillez, Landrety’s Car- 
mine. 

Noitettes: Amie Vibert, Champney, Lamarque, Fel- 
lemberg, Ophire, Jaune Desprez, Charles Xth, Donna 
Maria, Washington, Le Pactole, Victorieuse, Lafayette, 
Sir Walter Scott, Orloff, Superba, and Monstrosa, Stan- 
well, Old Red Moss, and Red Mycrophilla. 

By Mr. Joun Burr.—30 varieties of Roses, viz: White 
Tea, Donna Maria, Phillipart, —— Hermosa, Ful- 
garia Liberdia, Chromaiela, Eliza Savage, Ejiza Werren- 
der, Luxemburg, French Pompone, Mansais, Fellemberg, 
Virginale, Agripinna, Triumphant, Antheros, Lyonnais, 
Gigantique, Victorieuse, Bougere, Strombio, Caroline, 
Monstrosa, Princes of Nassau, Bosanquet, La Coquette, 
and Monthly Cabbage, and a number of fine Verbenas, 
and other cut flowers. 

Fine boquets of cut flowers were furnished by Mrs. 
Medbery, Miss Mather, Mrs. McCoy, Miss Sites, Mrs. 
Champion, Miss Brooks, Mrs. J. W. Andrews, Mrs. S. 
Medary, Mrs. J. Buttles, Mrs. A. F. Perry, Miss M. P. 
Jenkins, Mrs. T. Stockton, Miss Expy, Miss Brodrick, 
Miss Gynne, Miss Baldwin, and Miss Medary, whose as- 
sistance, with that of other ladies, contributed greatly to 
the floral embellishment of the exhibition. 

By Dr. Carter—Plants in Pots: Archemine hirsuta, 
longiflora, &c., Rondelicia speciosa, Fuchsia exoniensis, 
Calceolaria superba, Gloxinia, Rubra, and Macrophilla, 
and other fine plants; also, Roses, Hermosa, Devonien- 

sis, &c. ’ 

By Mrs. McCoy—Fine plants of the Tecoma capensis 
and other rare plants in pots. 

Mrs. S. Medary and Mrs. J. Buttles also furnished a 
large number of fine plants in pots. No exhibition was, 
however, attempted in this department of Floriculture. 


Vegetables, &c. 

By F. Srewarr.—Sugar Beets and Sweet Potatoes. 
Cy Ww. Davis.—Sweet Potatoes, Egg Plants, Tomatoes, 
and two varieies of Watermelons. By L. Jenxins.—Li- 
ma Beans and fine Kidney Potatoes. By J. Funston.— 
Egg Plant, Tomatoes, and Cucumbers. By N. Maurer. 
lies Cabbage, Beets, Carrots, Parnsnids, and Salsify. 
By J. Searls ——Pumpkin, weight 91 lbs. By J.W. War- 
son.—Sweet Potatoes, two kinds, and very large Onions. 
By L. Lazety.—Large Red and Yellow Onions. By R. 
B. CowLEs.—W yandotte Radish. By C.Eaton.—Broom 
Corn. By M.B. Baresam and L. Burries.—Fine speci- 
mens of Corn. By Latuam & Laze.u.—Squashes, Long 
Cayenne Peppers, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Early York 
Cabbage, Flat Dutch do., Sweet Corn, Rice Corn, Pop 
Corn, Carrots, Beets, Onions, Parsnips, Beans, four 
kinds Irish Potatoes, four kinds Tomatoes, Rhubarb, &c, 
By Epwarp Jones.—Corn and Potatoes. By C. Tuomas. 
~-Large Cabbage. B. Dr. Scnenck.—Fine specimens of 
Carrots, Beets, and Parsnips. 

_ Somearticles exhibited, have been unavoidably omitted 
in this notice, from the fact that no memorandum of 
them was at any time furnished. 

Premiums. 


i The following premiums were awarded at the exhibi- 
ion: 


“ Second *“ R. W. McCoy, 
Grapes—F irst Premium B. Latham, 

& Second “ Dr. Lathrop, 

“Discretionary Premium John Broo 

“ ss “ L. Lazell, 
Melons—First Premium John Burr, 

“ Second “ Latham & Lazell, 
Sweet Potatoes—First Premium F. Stewart, 

6s Second * J. W. Watson, 
Trish Potatoes—First Premium L. Jenkins, 

“ «“ Second “ Latham & Lazell, 
Kitchen Vegetables—First Prem. N. Maurer, 

“ ss Second “ Latham & Lazell, 
Cut Flowers—First Premium A.B. Buttles, 

“ Second “ Jno. Burr, 
Best Boquet—First Premium Mrs. J. Buttles, 

“ Second ‘ Miss Sites, 

“ Discretionary Prem. Mrs. Medbury, 

“ “ “ Mes. McC 'y> 


made, amounting to about one hundred dollars. 
A. B. Burries, Secretary. 
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cription and history of this insect see O. Cultivator, vol. 
2, page 18. 





The Fruit Convention. 

The convention of Nurserymen and Fruit Growes, as- 
sembled in this place, pursuant to notice, on Wednesday, 
the 29th ult., and was organized by the appointment of 
Rev. C. Sprincer, of Muskingum county, President, and 
F. R. Exuiorr, of Cleveland, and M. B. Barzuam, of Co- 
lumbus, Secretaries. 

The number of persons in attendance was not as great 
as we had been led to anticipate, considering especially 
the large number of nurserymen in the State, and the in- 
terest they ought to feel in the reputation of their pro- 
fession The show of Fruits, however, was quite exten- 


1 | sive and fine—much better than was anticipated both in 
Floral Design.—Discretionary Premium—*“Mrs. Lou- 


don’s lower Garden Companion,” to Miss E. Baldwin. 
At the close of the exhibition, although the weather 
was exceedingly inclement, sales of fruit, &c., were 


the number of varieties and general excellence. Among 
them were several apples of great excellence, belived to 
be new seedling varieties. 

A good deal was accomplished by the convention in the 
matter of correcting names of fruits, and judging of their 
comparative merits; and the report, (which is to be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form) will be found of much value to 
nursery men and fruit growers in. the West. 

It was resolved to hold another convention of the kind, 
on the last Wednesday of September, 1848, and a standing 
committee of nurserymen and fruit growersin the differ- 
ent counties in the state, was appointed to collect inform- 
ation respecting the fruits of their several counties, and 
to bring specimens to the next convention, &c. Bela La- 
tham, Esq., was appointed President, and M. B. Bateham, 
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Secretary of this General State Committee. 
It was further resolved, that a report of the minutes of 
this convention, with portions of sundry letters, &c., be 
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published in pamphlet form, under the supervision of 
Messrs. Bateham and Latham, and that they be author- 








The Fair at Willmington. 


successful. 


Fair. 





moist. 


much damage was done to the crop. 


slowly. 





pared for them next year. 





chess! 


whether or not wheat produces chess will be permanentl 
settled in the affirmative.””—Germantown ( Pa.) T 


wrong position.—Ed. O, Cult. 





The Hessian Fly. 





Peaches—First Premium, to S. McLelland, $3 
“ Second “ A. Sites, 2 
Discretionary Premium to G. Vandemark, 1 
Apples—First Premium to Bela Latham, 2 
“© Second * L. Lazell, 1 
Pears—First Premium L. Lazell, 2 
“ Second * John Burr, 1 
Plums—First Premium A. Sites, 2 





Mr. Strickle informs us that a meeting will be held at 
Wilmington on the 9th inst., to complete arrangements 
for the proposed District Agricultural Fair at that place, 
on the 20th inst. It seems to us rather a late period for 
making arrangements, but we hope the attempt will prove 


> A public sale of fine cattle, belonging to Gov. Trim- 
ble, will take place at Wilmington, on the day after the 


THE WEATHER has continued quite cool and rather 
No frost has yet occurred to injure vegetation 
generally in this portion of the State, though in some 
situations the corn crop was injured by frost about the 
middle of Septerhber. In one or two counties adjoining 
this on the north we learn that the greater portion of the 
corn was killed at that time, and being quite backward, 
In most parts of 
the State, we believe the crop is ripening well, though 


Errurtan Wueat.—A letter from Mr. S. Keener, re- 
ceived just as our paper was ready for the press, informs 
us that owing to unavoidable absence from home for sev- 
eral weeks past, he was unable to attend to a number of 
orders for seed wheat. He very much regrets the disap- 
pointment of his friends, and promises to be better pre- 


“A Nut for Farmers.—The editor of the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor—a gentleman of probity, has had sent to him a stalk 
of wheat from which has grown to maturity a stalk of 

If this be so, the long unexplained problem 


A slight mistake that, brother Freas. No such ead 
was sent us. We only stated that we had a promise that 
itshould be sent. It proved an “optical illusion,” as we 
expected. Please correct your error, as it places us in a 


This insect, we are informed, has already made its ap- 
pearance in great numbers on many of the early sown 
wheat fields in this and several adjoining counties. Much 
of the wheat hes been sown quite early, and there is rea- 
son to fear that great injury will be done before severe 
frosts will put a stop to the ravages of the fly. For des- 


ized to call on the members of this convention to defray 
any part of the expense that may not be provided for by 
individual subscriptions, and the sale of copies. 

The convention adjourned at a late hour on Thursday 
evening. Our paper being ready for the press, we can- 


not give an extended notice. ° 


‘Ta#t® Rerort or THe Onto Fruir 7. — will be 
published as soon as the minutes can be prepared by the 
Secretaries, and will be a valuable pamphlet for all nurs- 
erymen and fruit growers, also for such as contemplate 
making selections of fruits for orchards, &c. As the ex- 
pense of publication will be considerable, nurserymen 
and others interested, are invited to assist in the under- 
taking by remitting subscriptions, say of $1 each, and the 
value will be sent to them in copies of the work. Other 
persons can remit 25 cents, or such sum as they see fit. 








Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 
We are informed by our friend Ditiz that Proressor 
TuraLt, of Kenyon College, Gambier, contemplates de- 
livering a pretty extensive course of lectures the coming 
winter, on the application of chemistry and kindred sci- 
ences to AGRICULTURE—accompanied with analyses of 
soils, plants, &c.—the-lectures to be open to others be- 
sides regular members of the college, and especially de- 
signed for young farmers who may form an independent 
class for the purpose of attending them. 
We heartily rejoice to hear of this project; and we can- 
not but believe that a goodly number of young farmers 
from the surrounding country will avail themselves of 
so favorable an opportunity for gaining a knowledge of 
those principles of science— or Laws oF Nature, upon 
which so many of the operations of the farmer are based, 
and a knowledge of which is so essential to the progress 
of improvement. ‘ 
We should be pleased if professor Thrall would inform 
us in regard to the time when the lectures will be deliv- 
ered, the terms, &c., as soon as his plans are completed. 
I We observe that a Paofessorship of practical sci- 
ences, including agricultural Chemistry and economic 
Geology, has recently been added to the faculty of Wes- 
tern Reserve College, at Hudson. These are cheering 
indications of procress in our great agricultural State. 
Why cannot a thorough course of lectures on agricul- 
taral science be given the coming winter also at Hud 
son? 
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‘‘Farmer’s College,”? Hamilton Co. 

“A Young Farmer” asks us to inform him whether 
the institution called “Farmers College,’ in Hamilton 
county, “is any more agricultural in its character than 
ordinary colleges, or whether a knowledge of Agricual- 
tural Chemistry and other sciences embraced in the prin- 
ciples of agriculture, can be obtained there.” 

We do not possess very particular information in re- 
gard to the studies pursued, or the sciences taught at 
Farmer’s College; but we believe they do not differ es- 
sentially from those of other collegiate institutions in the 
land. The name Farmer’s College, we presume, was 
not designed to convey an idea that it is an agricultural 
school, in the ordinary sense; but simply that it is a col- 
lege adapted to the wants of a farming population—to 
such as desire to obtain a sound practical education, at a 
moderate cost. It was commenced as an Academy, by 
Mr. F. G. Caney, himself a farmer’s son, and obtained 
much popularity under his individual supervision. 

The present faculty or preceptors of Farmer’s College 
are, Freeman G. Carey, Principal; R. H. Bisnopr, D. D., 
Professor of Political Economy and Biblical History; Rev. 
J. W. Scorr, A. M., Professor of Languages, and Mr- 
— Smissee, Professor of Mathematics. (We regret to 
find no mention of a professorship of chemistry, geolo- 
gy: &e.” 

The first year under its college charter has just ter- 
minated, and the commencement exercises are favorably 
spoken of. The number of pupils for the past year was 
about one hundred. Spacious new buildings have been 
erected during the past two years. 


| 





Cavsk OF THE SPREAD OF THE Porator Ror—Some 
wiseacre communicating through the Cincinnati Atlas, 
holds the following language: 


‘Now it does appear to me that itis owing to some un- 
accountable negligence of those who set themselves up 
as the mouth pieces of popular intelligence, that this dis- 
ease is suffered to ravage unopposed and unconquered.”’ 


He then refers to the ““Treasuer’s Report for 1846” for 
accounts of experiments which prove that mowing off the 
tops by the 20th of August will secure the crop from 
danger. Thisisadiscovery indeed! And we are certain 
that he is the only person who has found any sweh thiag 
in the ‘‘Treasurer’s Report.’”? What a pity he did not 
“set himself up as a mouth piece of popular intelligence”’ 
a few weeks sooner. 





Books and Publications. 


Tue Pic: A treatise on the breeds and management, 
feeding and medical treatment of Swine, with direc- 
tions for salting pork and curing hams and bacon. 
By Wm. Youatt. From the English edition: pp 180. 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


The author of this work is favorably known to the 
farming public, by his treatises on ‘Cattle,’ “The 
Horse,’ “The Dog,” &c. The present is the closing 
work of his useful life—he died before it was quite ready 
for the press. Like his other treatises, this work is re- 
plete with instruction, historical, scientific and practical. 
For sale by the booksellers generally. _ Price 75 cetits. 

“Tue Onto Harmonist.” This is the title of a work 
left on our table by the author, Anex. Auxp, several 
weeks since. Itis a collection of psalm and hymn tunes, 
temperance songs, &c., with the music arranged on an 
improved plan, and designed, as the compiler states, “to 
assist the public in acquiring a knowledge of the seven 
syllables in music without a resort to the tedious and 
never-ending study of the round note system.” “The 
peculiarity of the work consisis in the introduction of 
several new characters, or different shaped notes, to cor- 
respond with the seven syllables, do, re, mi, fa, &e., by 
means of which the learner may always know the name 
of the different notes when placed on the staff, We 
should think that some improvement of this kind might 
greatly facilitate the learning of vocal music; but whether 
Mr. Auld has hit upon the best mode of accomplishing 
the object, is a question that we are not qualified to de- 
cide. Wecommend the work to the attention of teach- 
ers and others. 

Tue Screntiric Mecuanic.—That old friend of the 
mechanic and artizan, Rurus Poarer, who was the ori- 


American,” and various other papers of the kind, has re- 
cently commenced again, “on his own hook,” witha 
handsome new paper, called the “Scientific Mechanic,” 
—published in New York, weekly, only $1 per year." 
Mr. Porter, as is well known, isa gentleman of very ex- 
tensive scientific knowledge, and practical experience in 
the mechanic arts; so that his paper will contain a larger 
share of original and reliable information on these sub- 
jects, than most, if not all other papers of the kind. We 
heartily wish him success. 





The Wheat Crop--“‘Winter Killing.” 
We did suppose that the experience of the past season 
would induce farmers to take more than ordinary care in 
putting in their wheat this fall, especially to guard against 
that most common cause of failure, winter killing. But 
from observations during recent travels, we find little if 
any evidence of any increase of care or labor bestowed 
upon the newly sown wheat fields. 
Many farmers seem to have but a vague idea as to the 
cause of winter killing of wheat. It is true they will tell 
us that it is owing to the “heaving out” of the plants by 
the operation of frost on the ground; but why the effect 
thus takes place they seem at a loss to tell, and conse- 
quently they know not what means to adopt to prevent 
or lessen the evil. 
The “heaving” of soils by freezing is caused by the ex- 
pansion of water, and the formation of chrystals when 
freezing—and in proportion to the amount of water re- 
tained in the soil near the surface will generally be the 
extent of this evil. Thus, as is well known, fine clayey 
loams, on level hard-pan soils, are the most liable to suf- 
fer from this cause, and the reason is, such soils are more 
retentive of water than others. 
The cause of the difficulty being made known the rem- 
edy or preventive is easily inferred—though we do not 
pretend that entire security against “heaving” or “win- 
ter killing’’ is possible, especially on soils of a fine loamy 
nature, when hard freezing occurs soon after rains. But 
we do assert, that by deeper tillage of the soil, as by the 
use of the subsoil plow, thereby loosening the subsoil and 
allowing the water to escape through it; and by more care 
in ditching and furrow draining the wheat fields, the loss 
from this cause might be diminished more than one half, 
and MILLIONS OF DOLLARS would be saved to the farmers 
of Ohio. 
Many farmers have not yet sown their wheat. To 
them we say, plow the last time as deep as possible, and in 
very narrow lands—leaving deep open furrows between. 
Then after sowing, clean out these furrows with a shovel 
plow; and make other furrows in directions where water 
will run, from all places where water is likely to settle. 
(Those farmers, also, who have sown their wheat, can 
still make some amends for neglect by plowing additional 
furrows across their fields, so as to secure more effectual 
drainage.) 
Then, during the first stormy weather, go to work and 
make a good roller—not a very heavy one—and at any 
time during winter or spring, after the ground has been 
frozen, and has become dry enough so as to bear the 
horses feet, go over the wheat fields with a roller. It wil! 
press down the loosened roots of the young plants and 
save them from being destroyed by the sun and winds— 
also from being completely thrown out by the next “sheav- 
ing” weather. 
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Making a Carpet—Inquiry. 


Mr. Bareuam: I am preparing the yarn for making a 
carpet after the directions of your correspondent 
“Mary,” and [ find some difficulty in arranging the eol- 
ors to make the stripe justto my mind. NowI wish 
you would ask “‘Mary”’ to be so good as to inform us in 
regard to the order of the colors. If I knew her address 
I would write to her, and not trouble the editor with 
the inquiry—but mr he will think it may be of ben- 
efit to others besides myself. 

“Mary” can show the arrangement of the colors by 
drawing parrallel lines 
and number of threads between. 


Respectfully, Sara. 





ginator of the the “New York Mechanic,” “Scientific 


Jackson Co., O. 


on paper and writing the color 


A Letter of Thanks ani Encouragement. 
Mr. Barenam: I sometimes think that you are not 
fully conscious of the degree of interest that the ladies’ 
department of your paper excites in the minds of the fe- 
male portion of your readers. If you were, I am in- 
clined to believe your generosity towards our sex would 
induce you to devote a little larger space occasionally to 
our benefit; and even when nothing original is furnished 
by those who are qualified to write for the public, you 
would not omit us altogether, as you have done on one 
or two occasions. 

It is not my purpose to complain, however; or the 
contrary, I took up my pen to tender you the sincere 
thanks of myself and sisters, for the large amount of 
useful instruction and mental enjoyment your paper has 
afforded us during the past two years. Your extracts 
from Miss Beecher’s Receipt Book, and notices of other 
works suited for females in the country, has induced us 
to purchase several most excellent books that we should 
otherwise been ignorant of. Your articles on borticul- 
ture and rural taste, have also had a most salutary influ- 
ence on the minds of our father and brothers, the effects 
of which are becoming quite manifest in the improved 
appearance of our dwelling house and garden—to say 
nothing of the supply of luscious fruits which we are en- 


joying in anticipation, from the trees and grape vines 


planted lastspring. Nor are these effects confined to our 
own family; for in our visits to our neighbors we find 
many of them are readers of the Ohio Cultivator, anda 
similar work of improvement is going on in their minds 
and about their premises. 

Ihope therefore you will be encouraged: and although 
but few of us possess the time or the talent for contribut- 
ing for your columns, do not allow yourself to conclude 
that your efforts are not appreciated, or that the “Ladies” 
Department” is of but little benefit to your readers. * 

ome e° € «© @ 8 8 8 


OnE oF THE “SisTeRHOOD.”’ 
Clark Co., Sept., 1847. 


Remarks.—The foregoing is almost too compliment- 
ary to appear in our columns; but we insert it for the 
sake of thanking our female friends for the kind encour- 
agement they have frequently extended to us in this way; 
and to assure them that such assurances of the beneficial 
influence of our labors are esteemed by us as higher re- 
ward than any pecuniary compensation that we can hope 
for or expect. We think at the same time that our friend 
is a little too willing to excuse the “Sisterhood” in their 
neglecting to contribute for our columns; and we may 
possibly punish them occasionally by omitting their de- 
partmentaltogether when nothing is furnished for it by 
themselves.— Ep. 











The New York State Fair. 

This great annual festival, it appears, did net come up 
to the expectations of the people this year, in the number 
of the animals and agricultural products exhibited. This 
was mainly owing, we believe, to the unfortunate selee- 
tion of a place for the Fair—so much out of the way of 
the great lines of travel and transportation; and not to 
any diminution of interest on the part of the public, in 
the great objects of the society. The fact too, that the 
attendance of spectators was as numerous as on previous 
occasions, being estimated at from forty thousand to fifty 
thousand, is sufficient evidence that public interest in 
these exhibitions in the Empire Stare has not at all di- 
minished. 

The display of agricultural implements at this fair is 
said to have been fully equal to any former one, and gave 
evidence of improvement in this department. 

A large number of distinguished men from various 
parts of the Union were present at the Fair, as usual, and 
very general satisfaction seems to be expressed in regard 
to the fairas a whole, We shall perhaps notice some 
features of the exeibition when the official reports reach 
us. 

Tue Annual Appress, prepared by the late Hon. S1- 
Las WRicuHT, was read by Gen. Dix, and listened to with 
profound attention, as it deserved to be, not only on ac- 
count of the respect due to the memory of its lamented 
author, but for its intrinsic merits. 

At the conclusion of the reading, the. Hon. John A. 
King delivered a beautiful and touching eulogium upon 
the character of Mr. Wright, and the loss which the so- 
ciety, the State, and the country at large experienced in 
his death, concluding with the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the eloquent address which has just been 
read, be printed; and that the President be requested to 
ask the permission of Mrs. Wright to retain the original 





draught of the address, to be placed in the archives of the 
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society; and to express to her, at the same time, the deep 
sympathy and regret which is felt by all its members for 
the irreparable loss which has so suddenly overwhelmed 
herself and the State in a common grief. 


This resolution was seconded by Lewis F. Allen, Esq., 
of Erie county, who adverted in glowing language to the 
merits of the address, in the course of which he charac- 
terized it as one that would be regarded and appealed to 
by the agricultural interests as a model of excellence and 
the richest legacy which could be bequeathed to them. 

We give the address in full in this number of our pa- 
per, and feel assured that it will be read with satisfaction 
and profit by many farmers in Ohio. 


ADDRESS OF SILAS WRIGHT. 
Mr. President, and gentlemen 
of the State Agricultural Society: 


Had it been my purpose to entertain you with a eulo- 
gium upon the great interest confided to your care—the 
agriculture of the State—I should find myself forestalled 
by the exhibition which surrounds us, and which has pro- 
nounced that eulogy to the eye, much more forcibly, im- 
pressively, eloquently, than I could command language 
to pronounce it to the ear of this assembly. 

Had I mistakenly proposed to address to you a dis- 
course upon agricultural production, this exhibition 
would have driven me from my purpose, by the convic- 
tion that I am a backward and scarcely initiated scholar, 
standing in the presence of masters, with the least in- 
structed and experienced of whom it would be my duty 
to change places. 

The agriculture of our State, far as it yet is from ma- 
turity and perfection, has already become an art, a sci- 
ence, a profession, in which he who would instruct must 
be first himself instructed far beyond the advancement of 
him who now addresses you. 

The pervading character of this great and vital interest, 
however—its intimate connexion with the wants, com- 
forts, and interests of every man in every employment 
and calling in life, and its controlling relations to the com- 
merce, manufactures, substantial independence, and gen- 
eral health and prosperity of our whole people—present 
abundant subjects for contemplation upon occasions like 
this, without attempting to explore the depths, or to define 
the principles of a science so profound, and, to the unini- 
tiated, so difficult, as is that of agriculture. 

Agricultural production is the substratum of the whole 
superstructure—the great element which spreads the sail 
and impels the car of commerce, and moves the hands 
and turns the machinery of manufacture. The earth is 


the common mother of all, ir. whatever employment en- 
gaged; and the fruits gathered from its bosom are alike 


the indispensable nutriment and supportof all. . The pro- 
ductions of its surface and the treasures of its mines are 
the material upon which the labor of the agriculturist, 
the merchant, and the manufacturer are alike bestowed, 
and are the prize for which all alike toil. 

The active stimulus which urges all forward, excites 
industry, awakens ingenuity, and brings out invention, is 
the prospect or hope of a market for the productions of 
their labor. The farmer produces to sell; the merchant 
purchases to sell; and the manufacturer fabricates to sell. 
Self-consumption of their respective goods, although an 
indispensable necessity of life, is a mere incident in the 
mind impelled to acquisition. To gain that which is not 
produced or acquired by the sale of that which is possess- 
ed, is the great struggle of laboring man. 

Agricultural production is the first in order, the strong- 
est in necessity, and the highest in usefulness, in this 
whole system of acquisition. The other branches stand 
upon it, are sustained by it, and without it could not ex- 
ist. Still it has been almost uniformly, as the whole his- 
tory of our State and country wiil show, the most neg- 
lected. Apprenticeship, education, a specific course of 
systematic instruction, has been, time out of mind, con- 
sidered an indispensable prerequisite to a creditable or 
successful engagement in commercial or mechanical pur- 
suits; while to know how to wield the axe, to hold the 
plough, and to swing the scythe, has been deemed suffi- 
cient to entitle the possessor of that knowledge to the 
first place and the higest wages in agricultdinal employ- 
ment. 

A simple prineiple of production and of trade, always 
practically applied to manufactures and commerce, that 
the Lest and cheapest article will command the market, 
and prove the mest profitable to the producer and the sel- 
ler, because most beneficial to the. buyer and consumer, 
is but beginning to receive its application to agriculture. 
The merchant, who, from a more extensive acquaintance 
with his occupation, a more attentive observation of the 
markets, better adapted means, and a more careful appli- 
cation of sonnd judgment, untiring energy, and prudent 
industry, can buy the best and sell the cheapest, has al- 
ways been seen to be the earliest and surest to accomplish 
the great object of his class—an independence for himself. 
So the mechanic, who, from a more thorough instruction 
in the principles and handicraft of his trade, or a more 
intense application of mind and judgment with labor, can 
improve the articles he fabricates, or the machinery and 
modes of their manufacture, and can thus produce the 








best and sell the cheapest, has always been seen to reach 
the same advantage over his competitors, with equal read- 
iness and certainty; and that these results should follow 
these means and efforts, has been considered natural and 
unavoidable. 

Still the agriculturist has been content to follow in the 
beaten track, to pursue the course his fathers have ever 
pursued, and to depend on the earth, the seasons, good 
fortune, and Providence, for a crop, indulging the hope 
that high prices may compensate for diminished quantity 
or inferior quality. It has scarcely occurred to him that 
the study of the principles of his profession had phen. 
to do with his success as a farmer, or that what he had 
demanded from his soils should be considered in connex- 
ion with what he has to do for them, and what he is 
about to ask them to perform. He has almost overlook- 
ed the vital fact, that his lauds, like his patient teams, re- 
quire to be fed to enable them to perform well; and es- 
pecially has he neglected to consider that there is a like 
connexion between the quantity and quality of the food 
they are to receive, and the service to be required from 
them. Ready, almost always, to the extent of their abil- 
ity, to make advances for the purchase of more lands, 
how few of our farmers, in the comparison, are willing 
to make the necessary outlays for the profitable improve- 
ment of the land they have? 

These, and kindred subjects, are beginning to occupy 
the minds of our farmers; and the debt they owe to this 
society for its efforts to awaken their attention to these 
important facts, and to supply useful and practical infor- 
mation in regard to them, is gradually receiving a just 
appreciation, as the assemblage which surrounds us, and 
the exhibitions upon this ground, most gratifyingly prove. 

Many of our agriculturists are now vigorously com- 
mencing the study of their soils, the adaptation of their 
manures to the soil and the crop, the natures of the 
plants they cultivate, the food they require, and the best 
methods of administering that food to produce health, 
and vigor, and fruit; and they are becoming convinced 
that, to understand how to plow, and sow, and reap, is not 
the whole education of a farmer; but that it is quite as 
important to know what land is prepared for the plow, 
and what seed it will bring to a harvest worthy of the 
labors of the sickle. Experience is steadily proving that, 
by a due attention to these considerations, a better arti- 
cle, doubled in quantity, may be produced from the same 
acre of ground, with a small proportionate increase of la- 
bor and expense, and that the farmer who pursues this 
improved system of agriculture can, like the merchant 
and mechanic referred to, enter the market with a better 
production, at a cheaper price, than his less enterprising 
competitor. 

The change in the agriculture of our Stateand country 
opens to the mind reflections of the most cheering char- 
acter. If carried out to its legitimate results, it promises 
a competition among our farmers, not to obtain the high- 
est prices for inferior productions, but to produce the 
most, the best, und the cheapest of the necessaries of hu- 
man life. _ It promises agricultural prosperity, with cheap 
and good bread, furnished in abundance to all who will 
eat within the rule prescribed to fallen man, in the sacred 
volume of the Divine law. 

Steady resolution and persevering energy are requisite 
to carry forward these improvements to that degree of 
perfection dictated alike by interest and by duty; and the 
stimulus of a steady and remunerating market will rouse 
that resolution and nerve that energy. Without this en- 
couragement in prospect, few will persevere in making 
improvements which require close and constant mental 
application, as well as severe physical labor. Agriculture 
will never be healthfully or profitably prosecuted by him 
whose controlling object is his own consumption... The 
hope of gain is the motive power to human industry, and 
is as necessary to the farmer as to the merchant or man- 
ufacturer. All who labor are equally stimulated by the 
prospect of a market which is to remunerate them for 
their toil; and without this hope, neither mental activity 
nor physical energy will characterize their exertions.— 
True it is, that the farmers of our country, as a class, 
calculate less closely the profits of their labor and capital, 
than men engaged in most other pursuits, and are con- 
tent with lower rates of gain. The most of them own 
their farms, their stock and farming implements, unin- 
cumbered by debt. Their business gives butan annual 
return. They live frugally, labor patiently and faithful- 
ly, and at the close of the year its expenses are paid from 
its proceeds, the balance remaining being accounted the 
profits of the year. Although a moderate sum, it produ- 
ces contentment, without a computation of the rate per 
cent. upon the capital invested, or the wages it will pay 
to the proprietor and members of his family. The result 
isan advance in the great object of human labor, and, if 
not rapid, it is safe and certain. It is a surplas beyond 
the expenses of living, to be added to the estate, and may 
be repeated in each revolving year. 

If, however, this surplus is left upon the hands of the 
farmer, in his own products, for which there is no mar- 
ket, his energies are paralyzed, his spirits sink, and he 
scarcely feels that the year has added to his gains. He 
sees little encouragement in toiling on, to cultivate be- 
yond his wants, productions which will not sell; and the 
chances are that his farm is neglected, his husbandry be- 
comes bad, and his gains in fact cease. 





To continue a progressive state of improvement in agri- 
culture, then, and to give energy and prosperity to this 
great vital branch of human industry, a heaithfal and sta- 
ble market beeomes indispensable, and no object should 
more carefully occupy the attention of the farmers of the 
United States. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction of this truth, be- 
nevolent minds have cherished the idea that a domestic 
market, to be influenced only by our own national policy, 
would be so far preferable, in stability and certainty, to 
the open market of the commercial world, as to have per- 
suaded themselves that a sufficient market for our agri- 
cultural products is thus attainable. Itis not designed to 
discuss the soundness of this theory, where it can be re- 
duced to practice; but only to inquire whether the state 
of this country, the condition of its society, and the ten- 
dency and inclination of its population, as to their indus- 
trial pursuits, are sach at the present time, or can be ex- 
pected to be such for generations yet to come, as to ren- 
der it possible to consume within the country the surplus 
of the productions of our agriculture. The theory of an 
exclusively domestic market for this great domestic inter- 
est is certainly a very beautiful one, as a theory, and can 
scarcely fail to strike the mind favorably upon a first im- 
pression. Still,examination has produced differences of 
opinions between statesmen of equal intelligence and pa- 
triotism, as to its influences upon the happiness and pros- 
perity of a country and its population. Any examination 
of this question would lead to a discussion properly con- 
sidered political, if not partisan; and all such discussions 
it is my settled purpose to avoid, as inappropriate to the 
place and to the occasion. 

Isimply propose to inquire as to a fact, which must 
control the application of theories and principles of polit- 
ical economy touching this point, to our country and its 
agricultural population, without raising any question as 
to the wisdom of the one, or the soundness of the other— 
Is the consumption of this country equal to its agricul- 
tural production, or can it become so within any calcula- 
ble period of years? How is the fact? May I not in- 
quire, without giving offence, or transcending the limits 
I have prescribed for myself in the discussion? Cana 
fair examination, scrupulously confined to this point, take 
a political bearing, or disturb a political feeling? It is 
certainly not my design to wound the feelings of any 
member of the society, or of any citizen of the country; 
and I have convinced myself that I may make this in- 
quiry, and express the conclusions of my own mind as to 
the result, without doing either. If I shall prove to be in 
error, it will be an error as to the fact inquired after, and 
not as to the soundness of the principle in political econ- 
omy dependent upon the fact for its application; because 
as to the soundness of the principle I attempt no diseus- 
sion, and offer no opinion. It will be an error as to the 
applicability of a theory to our country, and not as to the 
wisdom or policy of the theory itself, because of the 
soundness or unsoundness of the theory, when it can be 
practically applied, I studiously refrain from any expres- 
sion, as inappropriate here. With the indulgence of the 
society, I will inquire as to the fact. 

Our country is very wide, and very new. Itembraces 
every variety of climate and soil most favorable to agri- 
cultural pursuits. It produces already almost every agri- 
cultural staple; and the most important are the ordinary 
productions of extensive sections of the country, and are 
now sent to the markets in great abundance. 

Yet our agriculture is in its infancy almost everywhere, 
and at its maturity nowhere. It is believed to be entirely 
safe to assume that there is not one single agricultural 
county in the whole Union, filled up in an agricultural 
sense—not one such county which has not yet land to be 
brought into cultivation, and much more land, the culti- 
vation of which is to be materially improved, before it can 
be considered as having reached the measure of its capac- 
ity fer production. If this be true of the best cultivated 
agricultural county in the Union, how vast is the propor- 
tion of those counties which have entire townships, and 
of the States, which have not merely counties, but entire 
districts, yet wholly unpeopled, and unreclaimed from the 
wilderness state? 

When to this broad area of the agricultural field of our 
country we add our immmense. territories, organized and 
unorganized, who can compute the agricultural capaci- 
ties of the United States, or fix a limit to the period when 
our surplus agricultural. productions will increase with 
increasing years and population? Compare the census of 
1830 and 1840 with the map of the Union, and witness 
the increase of population in the new States, which are 
almost exclusively agricultural, and who can doubt the 
atreng and resistless inclination of our people to this pur- 
suit? 

Connect with these considerations of extent of coun- 
try, diversity of soils, varieties of climate, and partial and 
imperfect cultivation, the present agricultural prospects 
of this country. Witness the rapid advances of the last 
dozen years in the character of our cultivation, the qual- 
ity and quantity of our productions from a given breadth 
of land, and the improvements in all the implements by 
which the labor of the farmer is assisted and applied — 
Mark the vast change in the current of educated mind of 
the country, in respect to this pursuit; the awakened at- 
tention to its tability as a profession, to its 
safety from hazards, to its healthfulness to mind and body, 
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and to its productiveness. Listen to the calls for infor- 
mation, for education, upon agricultural subjects, and to 
the demands that this education shall constitute a depart- 
ment in the great and all-pervading system of our com- 
mon-school education—a subject at this moment receiv- 
ing the especial attention, and being pressed forward by 
the renewed energies of this society. Behold the num- 
bers of professors, honored with the highest testimonials 
of learning conferred in our coantry, devoting their lives 
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| ricultural surplus, for an indefinite future period, must 
increase much more rapidly than our population and the 
\demand for domestic consumption. This, I believe, 
| would be true without the efforts of associations, such 
as this, to improve our agriculture. The condition of 
| the country, and the inclmation and preference of our 
| population for agricultural pursuits, would render this 
|result unavoidable; and if this be so, when the impetus 
| given to agricultural production by the improvements of 
to geological and chemical researches, calculated to evolve | the day; the individual and associated efforts constantly 
the laws of nature connected with agricultural produc- | making to push forward these improvements with an ac- 
tion. Go into our colleges and institutions of leaning, | celerated movement; the mass of educated mind turned 
and count the young men toiling industriously for their | to scientific researches in aid of agricultural labor; the 
diplomas, to qualify themselves to become practical and | dawning of a systemactic and universal agricultural ed- 
successful farmers; already convinced that, equally with | ucation; and the immense bodies of cheap, and fresh, 
the clerical, the legal, and the medical professions, that of | and fertile lands, which invite the application of and im- 
agriculture requires a thorough and systematic educa- | proved agriculture, are added to the account, who can 
tion, and its successful practice the exercise of an active measure the extent or duration of our agricultural sur- 
mind devoted to diligent study. | plus, or doubt the soundness of the conclusion, that the 
Apply these bright and brightening prospects to the al- export trade must exercise a great influence upon the 
most boundless agricultural field of our country, with its | market for the agricultural productions of the country 
varied and salubrious climate, its fresh and unbroken soils, | for a long series of years to come? 
its cheap lands and fee-simple titles, and who can hope,| Such is the conclusion to which my mind is forced 
if he would, to turn the inclinations of our people from from an examination of this subject in its domestic as- 
this fair field of labor and of pleasure? ere the toil | pect simply; but there is another now presented, of vast 
which secures a certain independence is sweetened by the magnitude and engrossing interest, and demanding alike 
constant and constantly varying exhibitions of Nature in | from the citizen and the statesman of this republic the 
her most lovely forms, and p ber by the most benignant | most careful consideration. All will at once understand 
manifestations of the wonderful power and goodness of | me as referring to the changes and promises of change in 
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countries, and with the domestic and foreign markets, 

should hold a prominent place. A thorough and contin- 

ued education in these collateral, but highly necessary 

branches of knowledge to the farmer, will prove exten- 

sively useful to the American citizen, beyond their appli- 

cation fo the production and sale of the fruits of his la- 

bor. They will qualify him the more safely and intelli- 
gently to discharge the duties of a freeman; and, if call- 

ed by his fellow-citizens to do so, the more beneficially 

to serve his State and country in legislative and other 
public trusts. ion , 

I hope I may offer another opinion in this connexion, 
without giving offence, or trespassing upon the proprie- 
ties of the place and occasion. It is, that this education 
in the just and true connexion between the agricultural, 
the commercial, and the manufacturing interests of our 
country, equally and impartially disseminated among the 
classes of citizens attached to each of these great bran- 
ches of labor, would effectually put an end to the jeal- 
ousies too frequently excited; demonstrating to every 
mind, so educated, that, so far from either being in any 
degree the natural antagonist of the other, they are all 
parts of one great and naturally harmonious system of 
human industry, of which a fair encouragement to any 
part is a benefit to all; and that all invidious and partial 
encou ment to any part, at the expense of any other 
part, will prove to be an injury to all. The education 
proposed will do all that can be done to mark the true 
line between nutural and healthful encouragement to ei- 
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nature’s God. Cultivated by the resolute hands and en- 
lightened minds of freemen, owners of the soil, properly 
educated as farmers, under a wise and just administration 
of a system of liberal public instruction, should and will 
be, and aided by the researches of geology and chemistry, 
who can calculate the extent of the harvests to be gath- 
— from this vast field of wisely directed human indus- 
try 


The present surplus of breadstuffs of thiscountry could | without the additional evil of trampling down the sys- 
not have been presented in a more distinct and interesting | tems of law to minister to the all-controlling necessities 


aspect than during the present year. A famine in Eu- 
rope, as wide-spread as it has been devastating and terri- 
ble, has made its demands upon American supplies, not 
simply to the extent of the ability of the suffering to pur- 
chase food, but in the superadded appeals to American 
sympathy in favor of the destitute and starving. Every 
call upon our markets has been fully met, and the heart 


of Europe has been filled with warm and grateful re- | 


sponses to the benevolence of our country, and of our 
countrymen, and yet the avenues of commerce are filled 
with the productions of American agriculture. Surely 
the consumption of this country is not now equal to its 
agricultural production. 

If such is our surplus in the present limited extent and 
imperfect condition of our agriculture, can we hope that 
an exclusive domestic market is possible to furnish a de- 
mand for its mature abundance? In this view of this 
great and growing interest, can we see a limit to.the pe- 
riod when the United States will present, in the commer- 
cial markets of the world, large surpluses of all the varie- 
ties of breadstuffs, of beef, pork, butter, cheese, cotton, 
tobacco, and rice, beyond the consumption of our own 
country? And who, with the experience of the last few 
years before him, can doubt that the time is now at hand, 
when the two great staples of wool and hemp will be ad- 
ded to the list of our exportations? 

These considerations, and others of a kindred charac- 
ter, which time will not permit me to detail, seem to me, 
with unfeigned deference, to prove that the agricultare 
of the United States, for an indefinite period yet to come, 
must continue to yield annual supplies of our principal 
staples far beyond any possible demand of the domestic 
market, and must, therefore, remain as it now is, and has 
ever been, an exporting interest. As such, it must have 
a directconcern in the foreign trade and commerce of the 
country, and in all the regulations of our own and of for- 
eign governments which affect either, equal to its inter- 
est in a stable and adequete market. 

If this conclusion be sound, then our farmers must 
surrender the idea of a domestic market to furnish the 
demand and measure the value of their productions, and 
must prepare themselves to meet the competition of the 
commercial world, in the markets of the commercial 
world, in the sale of the fruits of their labor. The 
marts of commerce must be their market, and the de- 
mand and supply which meet in these marts must gov- 
ern their prices. The demand for home consumption, 
as an element in that market, must directly and deeply 
interest them, and should be carefully cultivated and en- 
couraged, while all the other elements acting with it, and 
constituting together the demand of the market, should 
be studied with equal care, and, so far as may be in their 
power, and consistent with other and paramount duties, 
should be cherished with equal care. 

Does any one believe that, for generations yet to come, 
he agricultural operations of the United States are to be 
circumscribed within narrower comparative limits than 
the present, or that the agricultural productions of the 
country are to bear a less ratio to our population and 
consumption than they now do? I cannot suppose that 
any citizen, who has given his attention to the consider- 
ations which have been suggested, finds himself able to 
adopt either of these opinions. On the contrary, I think 
@ fair examination must satisfy every mind that our ag- 


\city the wisdom which thus prepared that countay to 


|the policy of the principal commercial nations of the 
| world touching their trade in the productions of agricul- 
|ture. Bya single step, which was nothing less than com- 
|mercial revolution, Great Britain practically made the 
\change as to her trade; and subsequent events have 
| clothed with the appearance of almost superhuman saga- 


ther interest, and an undue attempt to advance any one, 

at the expense of the united system, merely producing 

an unnatural and artificial relation and action which can- 

not fail to work disease and injury. 

The labors of this society and of kindred associations, 

have done much to inform the minds of our farmers in 

these collateral branches of knowledge useful to them, 

and much remains to be done. The science of produc- 

tion claims the first place, and is a wide field, as yet so 

imperfectly cultivated as to afford little time for colla- 

teral labors. Tio secure a stable and healthful market, 

and to learn how to retain and improve it, also opens an 

extensive field for the mental labors and energies of the 

farmer. Between these objects the relation is intimate 

and the dependence mutual. The production makes the 

market and the market sustains the production. The 
prospect of a market stimulates to activity in the field of 
production, and the fruits of that activity urge the mind 

to make the prospect real. Success in both contributes 
to the health and vigor and prosperity of agriculture, 
and of that prosperity commerce and manufactures can- 
not fail largely to partake. 

All are willing to promote the cause of agriculture in 
our State and country. Most are seady to lend un active 
co-operation, and all are cheerful to see accomplished 
any valuable improvement in this great branch of pro- 
ductive industry. The difficulty hitherto has been in 
adopting any general plan to effect this desirable object. 
Hencé; most usually, when the public mind has been 
awakened to the subject, arbitrary, and,in many cases, 
visionary experiments have been introduced, based upon 
no philosophical investigation of cause and effect, but 
upon some accidental trial by a single individual of some 
novel mode of culture, which, under the circumstances 
attending the experiment, has met with success. This 
single experiment, without an inquiry into, or a knowl- 
edge of the cause which, in the given case, has secured 
the successful results, is at once recommended as an in- 
fallible rule of husbandry. The publication and dissem- 
ination of detached experiments of this character for a 
long perirod constituted the most material additions to 
the stock of literary information connected with agricul- 
ture, supplied to our farmers; while many of the exper- 
iments were too intricate and complicated to be reduced 
to practice with any certainty of accuracy, and others 
were so expensive that the most perfect success would 
not warrant the outlay. Unsuccessful attempts to fol- 
low the directions given for making these experiments, 
brought what came to be denominated ‘book farming’’ 
into great disrepute with the industrious, frugal, and 
successful farmers of the country, and excited a jeal- 
ousy of, and a prejudice against this description of infor- 
mation upon agricultural subjects, which it has cost 
years of patient and unceasing effort in any measure to 
allay, and which are not yet removed. 

In the mean time, geological research, heretofore prin- 
cipally confined to investigations into the mineral king- 
dom proper, has been extended to its legitimate office, 
and has brought within its examination the formation of 
the various soils, and their minute constituent parts. 
Chemistry has commenced where geology closed, and by 
a careful analysis of these constituents of the various 
soils, of the principal agricultural products, and of the 
usual manares, is laboring to establish npon philosophi- 
cal principles the true relations between the soil and the 
manure to be applied, and between both and the crop to 
be planted and produced. It is seeking out, with rapid 
success, the appropriate food of the various vegetables 
cultivated by the farmer, the soils and the manures in 
which the food for each is found, and the way in which 
it may be most successfully administered. So with the 
food of the domestic animals, and the most economical 
manner of feeding it. 

These investigations are the reverse of the former sys- 


| meet the visitation of famiue which has so soon followed, 


\of hunger. Changes similar in character, and measura- 
| bly equal in extent, though in many cases temporary in 
|duration, have been adopted by several other European 
| governments, under circumstances which render it very 
| coubtful how soon, if ever, a return will be made to the 
|former policy of a close trade in the necessaries of hu- 
| man life. 
| New markets, of vast extent and incaleulable value, 
|have thus been opened for our agricultural surplus, the 
durability and steadiness of which it is impossible yet to 
| measure with certainty. It is in our power to say, how- 
ever, that a great body of provocations to countervailing 
restrictive commercial regulations is now removed, in 
some instances permanently, and in others temporarily in 
|form; and it would seem to be the part of wisdom, for 
the agriculture of this country, by furnishing these mar- 
kets to the extent of the demand, with the best articles, 
at the fairest prices, to show to those countries, and their 
respective govenrments, that reciprocal commercial re- 
gulations, if they offer no other and higher attractions, 
present to their people a safe-guard aguinst starvation. 
Such is the connexion, now, between our agricultural 
and the export trade and foreign market; and these rela- 
tions are to be extended and strengthened, rather than 
circumscribed and weakened, by our agricultural advan- 
ces. The consumption of the country is far short of its 
production, and cannot become equal to it within any 
calculable period. On the contrary, the excess of pro- 
duction is to increase with the increase of population 
and settlement, and the improvements in agriculture and 
agricultural education. These appear to me to be facts, 
arising from the condition of our country, and the tastes 
and inclinations of our people, fixed beyond the power 
of change, and to which theories and principles of poli- 
tical economy must be conformed, to be made practically 
applicable to-us. 
he American farmer, then, while carefully studying, 
as he should not fail to do, the necessities, the wants, and 
| the tastes of all classes of consumers of his productions 
in his (our) country, must not limit his researches for a 
market within those narrow bounds. He must extend 
his observations along the avenues of commerce, as far 
as the commerce of his country extends, or Gan be ex- 
tended, and intrust himself as to the necessities, and 
wants, and tastes of the consumers of agricultural pro- 
ductions in other countries. He must observe attentive- 
ly the course of trade, and the causes calculaged to exert 
a favorable or adverse influence upon it; watch closely 
the commercial policy of other countries, and guard vi- 
giiantly that of bis own; accommodate his proluctions, 
as far as may be, to the probable demands upon the mar- 
ket, and understand how to prepare them for the parti- 
cular market for which they are designed. Next to the 
production of the best article at the cheapest price, its 
presentation in market in the best order and most invi- 
ting condition is important te secure to the farmer a rea- 
dy and remunerating market. 
So long as our agricultural shall continue to be an ex- 
porting interest, these considerations, as second only to 
the science of production itself, will demand the careful 
attention and study of our farmers, and in any well di- 
gested system of agricultual education, its connexion 
with manufactures and the mechanic arts, with com- 
merce, with the commercial policy of our own and other 
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tem of arbitrary experiments. There, a result was 
made to justify the arbitrary means adopted to produce 
it. Here, causes are ascertained; and, being ascertained, 
are relied upon to produce their natural effect, which ef- 
fect is the result sought. ’ 

The importance of this great subject is effectually 
arousiug the attention of the literary and scientific men 
of the country, and the success already experienced is 
drawing to these researches mitids qualified for the labor, 
and energies equal to its rapid advancement. The pro- 
gress made is bringing together the unsettled mind of the 
country, and producing the very general impression that 
the time has arrived when the foundations of a systema- 
tic, practical agricultural education should be laid, and 
the superstructure commenced. 

It is universally conceded that agriculture has shared 
but lightly in the fostering care and government patron- 
age which have been liberally extended to commerce and 
manufactures; nor is it believed that additional public 
expenditure is necessary to enable the State to do all that 
can reasonably be required of it to accomplish this great 
object. Our educational funds are rich, and the colleges, 
academies, and common schools of the State share liber- 
ally in the distributions from them; while a normal 
school, for the education of teachers, instituted at the 
seat of government, is also mainly supported from these 
funds. These institutions present the organization 
through which, perhaps better than through any inde- 
pendent channel, this instruction can be universally dis- 
seminated among the agricultural population of the 
State. The annual additions to the school district libra- 
ries may be made with reference to this branch of edu- 
cation, and thus place within the reach of all the discov- 
eries as they progress, and the rules of husbandry 
deduced from them, as they shall be settled and given to 
the public from the pens of the competent professors 
engaged in pursuing the researches. 

This society and like associations may, through appro- 
priate committees, their corresponding secretaries, public 
spirited commercial men, and otherwise, collect and em- 
body in their transactions facts and information respec- 
ting the markets, foreign and domestic; the present and 
probable supply of agricultural products; the mode and 
manner of presenting the principal productions in the 
various markets in the most acceptable form; the state 
and prospects of trade at home and abroad, and the chan- 
ges present and prospective in the commercial policy of 
our own and other countries, with the probable influen- 
ces upon the agricultural market. The commercial and 
agricultural press will doubtless come powerfully to the 
aid of the associations, in all efforts of this character, 
and having these great objects in view. 

In this way the foundation may be gradually laid, and 
the materials collected for the commencement of those 
agricultural studies, which time and application, with the 
constant evidence of their utility in practice, would ripen 
into a system, to be engrafted upon the course of regu- 
lar studies pursued in the colleges, academies, and com- 
mon schools, and made a branch of the studies of the 
male classes in the normal schools, placed under the su- 
perintendence of an instructor selected for that purpose, 
and qualified to prepare 4is-classes for teaceing the stu- 
dies in the common schools of the State. 

Thus a generation of farmers would soon come for- 
ward, well educated in the great and essential principles 
of agricultural production; in the true relations existing 
between agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and 
in the adaptation and preparation of their products for 
the agricultural markets. Such farmers, with the con- 
tinued aid of the schools in which they were taught, 
would become the best manual-labor instractors for their 
successors. 

The prongs of time reminds me that I am extending 
these remarks beyond the proprieties of the occasion, 
and the patince of my audience. A single reflection 
shall close them. 

However confidently the opinion may be entertained, 
that other circumstances and relations might present a 
prospect for the agriculture of our State and country, 
more stable, independent, and flattering, certain it is, 
that the future here opened is full of cheering promise. 
We see in it the strongest possible security for our be- 
loved country, through an indefinite period, against the 
scourge of famine. Our varied soil and climate and ag- 
riculture double this security, as the disease and failure 
of any one crop will not, as a necessary consequence, 
reduce any class of our population to an exposure to 
death from hunger. We see, also, in addition to feeding 

ourselves, that our surplus is almost, if not altogether, 
sufficient, if faithfully and prudently applied, even now 
to drive famine from the length and breadth of Europe. 
And that it is in our pean ae faithful mental and phy- 
sical application, soon to make it equal to the expulsion 
of hunger from the commercial world. We see that, 
nab sabsag be. 8 the commercial markets, our agricul- 
ture may bring upon our country a high degree of pros- 
perity, and enable us, when po suaead shall 


call for its exercise, to practise a national benevolence as 
grateful to the hearts of the humane as to the wants of 


the destitute. And we see that by the wider diffusion 
and more secure establishment of a successful agricul- 


ture among our citizens, as a permanent employment, 


free institutions, the pride and glory of our country, 
and prized by its freemen as their richest earthly bless- 
ing; the history of all eivil government, confirmed by 
the experieuce of this republic, furnishing demonstrative 
proof that a well-educated, industrious, and indepen- 
dent yeomanry are the safest repository of freedom and 
free institutions. 





Cattle Shows and Fairs in Ohio-=1847. 
Ashtabula County, at Jefferson, October 13th. 


Clark and Madison, at South Charleston, October 7th 
and 8th. 


Cuyahoga County, at Newburgh, Oct. 13th. 


wn County, (District Fair,) Wilmington October 
th. 


Clermont County, (Tp. society,) at Franklin, October 
Ist and 2d. 

Geauga, at Burton, Oct. 8th and 9th. 

Greene County, at Xenia, October 8th and 9th. 
Guernsey County, at Cambridge, October 28th. 
Lorain County, at Elyria, Oct. 6th and 7th, 
Mahoning County, when? 

Medina County, when? 

Trambuli County, at Warren, Oct. 13th and 14th. 
Washington County, at Marietta, Oct. 20th. 














English News, Markets, &c. 

The latest news from England is of the same character 
as that given in our two or three last numbers, only a little 
more so! The accounts of the crops and the harvest, and 
the prices of grain and flour, are exceedingly favorable 
for the poverty-stricken millions in those over-populated 
countries; and as friends of humanity, we cannot but re- 
joice at this, although as American producers our pecuni- 
ary interests might be promoted by a scarcity of food in 
other lands. 

The papers state that an improved feeling is manifest 
in commercial affairs, and that money matters are be- 
coming easier; so that the produce trade will soon recover 
from the embarrassment that has lately prevailed, and 
prices will shortly improve. , 





The Markets. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 29.—Flour is in good demand, at 4,- 
124 @ 4,25 to 4,30 ® bbl. Wheat continues at 75 cents, 
with light sales; Corn, (old,) 28 @ 30 cts.; Oats 23 @ 25 
cts.; Flax seed 80 cts ; Timothy 2,50 @ $3; Pork, bacon. 
&c.,are without change. Butter for packers, 10@ 11 
cts.—retail, 16 @ 20 cts.; Cheese for shipping, 63 @ 7 cts. 
—prime for city use, 8 cts. Eggs 9 @ 10 cts. 
Cattle—The extremes are $3,5) @ 5,00. ‘ Leading 
rates 4,25 @ 4,50. 

Hogs.—A contract was made on Wednesday for 1000 
hogs, fattened on old corn, to average 235 lbs., deliverable 
October 10th, at $4,25. For late delivery this price 
would not be paid.—Gazette. 


Bautimore Catrtie Marker, Sept. 24.—The offerings 
at the scales on Monday reached 1,250 head, of which 
896 were purchased by packers and butchers, 54 were 
left over, and the remainder, 400 head, were driven to 
Philadelphia. Prices ranged from $2a2 874 per 100 Ibs. 
on the hoof, equal to $445 5) nett, and averaging about 
$2 44 gross. Good fat hogs are selling at $6 50a7. 

Cievevanp, Sept. 25.—Sales 10 bbls flour “Empire 
Mills’? yesterday, at $4 99--5,000 bu. corn 454c, 1,000 
do. 44c.—75 ) Ibs. tallow 9c. 

New York, Sept. 29.—Flour $4 75a4 874, to $5. 
Corn 66a69c. Wheat is in good demand for export, at 
120a122c for a prime article. Pork has advanced in 
price, brings $14a14 25 for Mess, and $10 5.'alU 75 for 
prime. 








TO FARMERS & CONNTRY MERCHANTS. 


l will pay the highest market price for Brown Mustard Seed, at 

my Mustard Manufactory on Western Row, between Mason and 

Everett streets, Cincinnati—where will be found a constant supply 

of PURE FINE MUSTARD, equal to any in the United States, and at re- 

duced prices. ROBERT SAVILL. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 1, 1847. 





FINE PEACH TREES. 


BOUT forty varieties of the very finest kinds of peaches, most 

of them having been tested and found well adapted to this 
climate. and embracing several choice new varieties—the trees re- 
— thrifty, good size, and warranted 9 b their names, for 


y TEHAM. 
Columbus, O., Oct, 1, 1847. 





OLD COLUMBUS NURSERY. 


J pre can be found at this Old Establishment, the largest col- 
lection of trees, of the choicest kind of fruit that can be fu und 
in any other nursery in the West. I have also on hand a large tot 
of evergreens, ornamental trees, shrubs, grape vines, &c. &c. Also 
200 European mountain ash trees six feet high, one of the hand- 
somest of the hardy ornamental trees. 

Entrance to the nursery north end of Third street. 





we are laying broader and deeper the foundations of our 


SHEEP AT AUCTION. 


ERKINS & BROWN, have between two and three hundred 
Bucks, and probably about as many Ewes more than they wish 
to winter, which they will sell at auction, on ‘Tuesday, the 19th of 


October. 
TERMS CASH. 


Their Sheep have all been selected and bred with particular re- 
gard to constitution, length, thickness, and fineness of fleece, and 
would greatly improve the character of most of the flocks in the 
country. 

Akron, Summit county, Ohio, Sept. 6, 1347. 


CITY NURSERY. 

pene trees of the choicest fruit for sa'e at the city nursery, con- 
9 - te ney — quinces, cherries, ae apricots, 

peaches, nectarines, almonds, grape vines, gooseeer: currants, 

raspberries, strawberries, &c., Peasy . F 

Hardy ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, green house plants, 


All orders punctually attended to. 
Colambus, Sept. 8, 1817. 


PRINCE’S LINNZEAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
AND NURSERIES, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


M. R PRINCE & CO, successors of Wm. Prince, and so!e 
proprietors of his great collection of Fruit Trees, é&c., will 
transmit their New Descriptive Catalogues (36th edition) with 
prices, to post paid applicants—to purchasers gratis, and to others 
at $I per sett. They comprise, in addition to size, color, quality, 
&c., the glands and blossoms of every peach. The specimen 
grounds contain 2,000 varieties of fruits, and the trees sold are in- 
valuableto new nurseries for their superior accuracy. A Wholesale 
Catalogue for nurseries, with reduced prices. Of fruit trees, 4,000 
can be supplied in a bearing state, on pear and Portugal quince, and 
25,000 of the usual size. ; 

N. B.—The public are cautioned against a deceptive use of our 
name and title hy a man named Winter. 

September 15, 1847. 


Ancient and Real Linnean Botanic Garden and 
Nursery, 


Late of WILLIAM PRINCE, deceased, 
FLUSHING, L. I., NEAR NEW-YORK. 


i naw yes pee ee of this celebrated Nursery, known as 

Prince’s, and exclusively designated by the above title for near- 
ly fifty years, offer for sale every description, including the newest 
and choicest varieties ,of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


Suroves, Vines, Plants, Roses, &c., the genuineness of which may 
be depended upon; and they will unremittingly endeavor to merit 
the Conripence and Patronace of the Public, by Inrgeerity and 
Liuperacity in dealing, and Moperation in charges. 

Descriptive Catalogues gratis Snrpneeee post paid. 


& CO., Proprietors. 
September Ist, 1847. 


SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT HORNS. 


'PHE subscriber will sell on Friday, the 28th pay or OcTosra 
next, at Troy,1N THE County or Miamt, from thirty to forty 
head of improved Durham Cattle, consisting of bulls, cows, heifers, 
and calves. About half of the stock are thoroughbred—pedigrees 
recorded in the English and American Herd Book. The other half 
crosses of the Durham and Ho!derness breeds. The sa!e will be posi- 
tive, the highest bidder will be the purchaser; the subscriber reserv- 

ing bids on not exceeding five of the animals. = 
with se- 


TERMS.—A credit of ninety days will oe 
curity, made payable at the Piqua, Troy, or Dayton Banks, at the 
option of the purchaser. 
GEO. B. HOLT. 
Dayton, August 23d, 1847. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


HE subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of fruit growers 
and dealers in trees, to their large stock offered for sale the en- 
suing autumn and next spring, consisting in part of 


FORTY THOUSAND APPLE TREES, 
Of the most esteemed varieties, from four to eight feet high, at $12 
to $20 per 100; and $100 to $150 per $1,(0). 8,000 trees of the 
Northern Spy, (one of the very best long keeping apples known) 
five to seven feet high, 374 cents each, or $25 per 100; three or five 
feet high, 25 cents earch, or $18 per 100. 1 trees of the Early 
Joe, (a new and delicious summer apple; ripens August and Sep- 
tember,) strong yearling trees 25 cents each or $2 50 per dozen. A 
number of select varieties are worked on Paradise stocks, adopting 
them to small gardens. These are ohne year from bud, of vigorous 


wth 
gf TWENTY THOUSAND PEAR TREES, 
Of various sizes, from three to seven feet high, embracing upwards 
of 200 of the best varieties to be found. 6,000 of these are on quince 
stocks, (mainly one year from the bud but very vigorous,) just right 
for training as Dwarfs, Espaliers, and Pyramids. A few hundred 
trees each of the Swan’s Orange or Onondaga, and the Belle of 
we a unrivalled large rare fruits, mostly strong yearlings, 
at $1 each. 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND CHERRY TREES, 
From four to nine feet, of the finest sorts, 5,000 of them being 2 
years old from the bud, with fine heads. Price $25 to $40 per 100. 
A few hundred fine trees can be supplied. budded on the Cerasus 
mahaleb, forming dwarf trees adapted to garden culture. 
TWELVE THOUSAND PEACH TREES, 
Vigorous and from all diseases, of 25 besf market sorts; at $12 
to $18 per 100/and $100 to $150 per 1,000. 
Also, a large stock of all the other hardy fruits, as well as 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. &c. 
At low rates by the quantity. The correctness of every article 
guarantied. 

Orders promptly executed, and trees and plants packed for safe 
commialen to any part of the United States, Canada or Enrope. 
Priced descriptive catalogues of nursery and green house depart. 
ments sent gratis to post paid applications. 

Orders from the West should be sent as early as 
may be able to forward at the earliest moment, t 


be removed. 
Packages reach Buffulo in 6 hours from this place, and our agent 





LATHAM & LAZELL. 














ble, that we 
trees can safely 


there places them. on board the steamboats, so that there is no 
chance for delay. ELLWANG . BARRY, 
Mount Hope Garden and N , Roc! r, N.Y. 
September, 1847. 





JI_> AvDvERTISEMENTS, suited to the character ot this paper, will 
be inserted at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for 











September, 1847. LAFAYETTE LAZELL. 





each subsequent insertion. 





